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THE IVORY 



HE LAMENT OF 
PAPER-CUTTER. 
The Ivory Paper-cutter lay near one 
corner of the broad library ta"ble whereon 
everything was arranged in order and at 
an exact distance each from the other. 
The silver-cornered Blotting-pad had a 
brass Book-rack on one side ofit ; and on 
the other the magazines of the month 
made a like pile. There was a silver tray before the Blotting- 
pad, and in it stood a cut-glass Inkstand, flawless in its pris- 
matic translucence and unspotted by a single chance drop of 
ink. To the left of this was an. alabaster Paper-weight — a 
slab of white, whereon there reposed an attenuated anadimin- 
utive human hand spectral in its unsubstantiality. To the 
right of the Inkstand and balancing precisely the alabaster 
Paper-weight was the ivory Paper-cutter. 

The Butler came into tne library noiselessly, and put out 
the gas. 

When they were alone again and in darkness, the ivory 
Paper-cutter seemed to turn m uneasy restlessness. 

Any one who had then been seated in the broad velvet 
chair at the side of the library table might have heard the 
warning cry of the gold Pen which lay beside the Inkstand 
in the silver tray. 

" Take care ! ' warned the cry. " You will be off the table 
in another turn, and then you may break your neck on the 
carpet." 

" Carpet 1" answered the ivory Paper-cutter, disdainfully. 
" As if I cared whether I break myself or not. I can assure 
you that in a library like this, life is not worth living." 

"I do not see what more you can want," repliecf the gold 

Pen, "You have a good home. We are well taken care of. 

The furnace keeps us warm all winter, and the room is dusted 

twice a day. The company is very select, and we have tried 

to make you welcome." 

" I know fou have," said the ivory Paper-cutter. " But " — 

"But what?" asked the gold Pen. "I've heard you say 

you were fond of books. Well, there are lots of books here ; 

there are all the books here that a family of culture would 

want to^ have. Why, here in the Rack behind you there are 

The Light of the World ' and ' A Vision of Saints ' and 

Three Men in a Boat 'and 'The Quick or the Dead' and 

Kobert Elsmere.' What more do you want ? " 

" I don't want any more of that sort," responded the ivory 
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Paper-cutter. " That's just it. I want something else, and 
something different." 

Here the brass Book-rack broke into the conversation with 
a bold interruption. " There ain't any better books anywhere 
than those I'm a-carryin' now — and don't you forget it, either. 
They're as quiet as you please ; and you never heard ' The 
Quick or the Dead ' make any complaint, nor ' Three Men in 
a Boat ' neither ; tlwy ain't always a-grumblin. And as for ' The 
Light of the World ' and ' Robert Elsmere,' they're a-layin' 
here side by side as happy and as contented with each other 
as though they were brothers." 

" No doubt," said the ivory Paper-cutter ; why shouldn't 
they ? I hate them both." 

" If you hate them," asked the gold Pen, wonderingly, "pra^ 
tell us what you do like, since you are so very hard to please. ' 

"Oh, you wouldn't understand," the ivory Paper-cutter 
returned, impatiently. " There isn't any one here wno would 
understand my feelings." 

" Well," said the gold Pen, " I don't really know what to 
make of you. / might complain if I chose, for I have lots of 
work to do, signing checks and accepting invitations to din- 
ner, and humdrum things like that. But you! — why, only 
yesterday you must have had a delightful time, cuttmg the 
leaves of that new set of Ruskin." 

" Ruskin ! " echoed the ivory Paper-knife, with a shudder. 
" Ugh Don't you know I loathe that sort of rubbish and 
gush and stuff"? I've been used to the books of real men. 
Before I was stolen and brought here to New York, I lived 
the life I like. I enjoyed every minute of the day; and I 
could spend even the long dark hours of the night when the 
studio was empty and chill, — I could spend these cold hours 
thinking over what I had heard and seen during the day." 

" Andwhat sort of things did you hear and see? " asked the 
gold Pen, with interest. 

The brass Book-rack checked an angry interjection that its 
curiosity should not be baulked. 

" Splendid things ! " the ivory Paper-cutter declared, with 
enthusiasm. "I used to hear about the men of iron who 
fought staunchly and died like heroes ; and about the brave 
archers who ranged the forest freely, and obeyed their own 
laws under the greenwood tree ; and about the starlight high- 
waymen who took to the road and made old city merchants 
stand and deliver as they rode across the dark heath." 

"You were keeping rather bad company, were you not?" 
asked the gold Pen. 
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"A rough gang, I call 'em," said the brass Book-rack. 
" Where were the police ? " 

" It's no wonder you were stolen," the glass Inkstand unex- 
pectedly remarked. 

The ivory Paper-cutter gave no heed to these flouts, all 
aglow as it was with the enthusiasm of joyful recollection. 

" Nor were these things the best," it went on. " There were 
the corsairs of the Barbary coast, and the pirates of the Gulf, 
and the bold buccaneers who dyed the Spanish Main with 
blood and who blew up the ship when all else failed and while 
the Black Flag still floated over them." 

The gold Pen sighed gently, and said, " I prefer a quiet life 
myself, and these red rovers have no attraction for me. But 
tell me, pray, what I have not asked before : What was the 
name of the gentleman who was thus familiar with these dar- 
ing spirits, — the gentleman from whom you were stolen ? " 

It was with ill concealed pride that the ivory Paper-cutter 
answered : 

"Mr. Howard Pyle!" 

Brander Matthews. 
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